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PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


To  avoid  misconception  of  the  aim  of  the  Committee,  it 
should  be  observed  that  they  are  not  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
London  Municipal  Reform  League  or  those  of  the  Land  Restoration 
League,  but  simply  the  object  of  making  owners  of  all  interests  in 
land  contribute  a fair  share  to  Local  Taxation,  which  now  falls  on 
the  single  interest  of  the  occupier. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  authorities  they  cite  are  directed 
to  the  wider  object  of  general  taxation,  which  is  not  within  the 
operations  of  the  Committee.  But  none  the  less  do  they  support, 
and  as  a fortiori,  the  case  for  Local  Taxation,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  are  used. 

The  Committee  have  not  yet  ventured  to  recommend  any 
detailed  scheme  of  taxation.  They  will  circulate  proposals  for 
such  schemes,  but  at  present  details  must  necessarily  be  regarded 
only  as  practical  and  reasonable  contributions  to  a discussion  of 
the  means  by  which  their  object  is  to  be  attained. 


> 
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PKEFACE  BY  LORD  HOBHOUSE. 


It  is  desirable  that  those  who  join  the  United  Committee 
'should  have  clearly  placed  before  their  eyes  the  objects  at  which 
it  aims,  and  the  limits  within  which  it  proposes  to  work.  There 
have  been  utterances  in  the  public  Press  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  some  misapprehension  exists  on  this  subject.  Some 
write  as  though  the  Committee  were  to  prosecute  the  objects  of 
the  Municipal  Reform  League ; and  some  as  though  it  were  to 
prosecute  those  of  the  Land  Restoration  League.  Neither  of 
these  views  is  correct. 

There  are  possibly  members  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
League  who  do  not  desire  the  objects  of  the  Land  Restoration 
League  ; and  again  members  of  the  Land  Restoration  League 
who  may  not  desire  the  objects  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
League.  But  there  is  one  object  on  which  the  members  of  both 
Leagues  unite.  It  is  akin  to,  and  yet  separate  from,  and  capable 
of  being  worked  separately  from,  the  peculiar  objects  of  each 
League.  It  is  the  just  and  important  object  of  making  owners  of 
all  interests  in  land  immediately  contribute  a fair  share  to  Local 
Taxation,  by  which  their  property  is  augmented  or  maintained, 
and  which  falls  now  on  the  single  interest  of  the  occupier. 

Such  is  our  present  object ; and  our  eyes  are  fixed  mainly  on 
London,  though  doubtless  the  views  advocated  by  us  will  be  found 
applicable  to  other  large  towns.  We  desire  by  this  reform  to 
improve  the  Government  of  London,  which  some  of  us  think 
defective,  and  to  lessen  the  burthens  of  occupiers  of  London 
houses,  whom  others,  of  us  think  to  be  unduly  burthened  in 
comparison  with  the  owners  of  more  permanent  interests  in 
those  houses.  And  we  hope  that  there  may  be  other  associations, 
seeking  social  or  political  reforms  which  we  do  not  seek,  who  will 
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Preface. 


yet  find  themselves  able  to  hold  out  a hand  to  us  in  promoting  a 
refonn  equally  advantageous  to  all. 

The  extent  to  which,  and  the  means  by  which,  the  recipients 
of  rents  shall  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  taxation  which  they 
now  escape,  will  be  the  object  of  future  discussion  and  exposition. 
Though  we  consider  our  principle  to  be  conspicuously  simple  and 
just,  we  are  sensible  that  its  application  in  practice  is  attended 
by  many  difficulties  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  Committee 
to  solve  in  the  manner  fairest  to  all  parties  concerned. 

For  this  purpose  we  shall,  so  far  as  our  means  permit,  print 
and  circulate  authoritative  opinions  relating  to  the  subject,  and 
practical  proposals  by  such  of  us  as  have  leisure  to  study  the 
subject  in  detail. 

And  further  to  avoid  misconception  we  wish  to  make  two 
remarks. 

The  first  is  that  many  of  the  opinions  we  are  circulating  take 
a wider  range  than  the  mere  taxation  of  rents  and  values  as  a 
means  of  relieving  local  burdens  or  paying  for  new  improvements. 
But  they  all  tend  to  show  that  landed  property  in  private  owner- 
ship has  always  been  considered  a most  proper  subject,  and  even  a 
special  subject,  for  taxation.  They  appear  to  prove,  as  a fortiori, 
the  case  for  urban  taxation  to  answer  urban  purposes  and 
improvements.  But  it  must  not  be  suppos<jd  that  we  are  directing 
our  operations  to  any  point  outside  such  urban  taxation  because 
the  authorities  that  we  cite  use  arguments  which  may  be  can'ied, 
and  which  they  fully  meant  to  be  carritid,  to  bear  on  general 
taxation. 

The  other  remark  is  that  proposals  now  circulated  by  us  for 
definite  schemes  of  taxation  must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  views 
of  their  several  makers,  as  yet  only  endorsed  by  the  Committee 
as  valuable  contributions  to  a discussion  of  the  means  by  which 
the  common  object  is  to  be  attained.  We  think  that  in  the  pre- 
sent early  stage  of  our  existence  our  function  is  to  show  by  what 
steps  practical  men  think  that  a juster  system  may  be  practically 
and  most  speedily  introduced.  At  a later  time  it  may  be  our 
duty  to  select  and  advocate  the  scheme  appearing  to  be  the  best. 
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FOR  THE 


TAXATION  OF  GROUND  RENTS. 


THE  CRYING  NEED  FOR  JUSTICE  IN 

TAXATION. 

“The  MO.ST  unjust  and  impolitic  of  all  things— taxation. 
. . . . None  on  account  of  their  dignity  should  be  exempt : none, 

preserving  due  proportion,  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  their  means.  The 
moment  a man  is  exempted  from  the  maintenance  of  the  community,  he  is  in 
a sort  separated  from  it.  He  lo.ses  the  place  of  a citizen.” — Edmund 
Burke. 

Is  the  present  adjustment  of  taxation  in  England  fair  ? Nothing 
is  more  important  to  the  community  than  a just  distribution  of 
the  cost  of  administration.  The  taxes  often  fall  with  crushing 
weight  on  the  poor  man  and  the  worker,  while  the  rich  do  not 
bear  their  just  proportion ; and  certain  kinds  of  income  escape 
almost  scot-free.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  income  of  the 
landlord. 

WHAT  RENT  IS. 

The  land  is  the  prime  requisite  of  existence.  Without  access 
to  the  soil  to  obtain  its  products  no  man  can  live.  Estp+es  in 
land  in  England  are  legally  “ owned  ” by  private  individuals,  Avho 
can  and  do  prevent  our  access  to  any  part  of  it  except  upon  pay- 
ment to  them  of  rent.  The  more  we  Avork,  the  higher  is  the  rent. 

“ Every  pennanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  every  railway  and 
“ road,  every  bettering  of  the  general  condition  of  society,  every 
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“facility  given  for  production,  every  stimulus  supplied  to  con- 
“ sumption,  raises  rent.  The  landowner  sleeps,  but  thrives.  He 
“ alone,  among  all  the  recipients  in  the  distribution  of  products, 

“ owes  everything  to  the  labour  of  others,  contributes  nothing  of 
“ his  own.  He  inherits  part  of  the  fruits  of  present  industry,  and 
“ has  appropriated  the  lion’s  share  of  accumulated  intelligence.” 

{J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  King's  I 

College,  London,  “ Political  Economy''  Ch.  xii.)  ' 

What  is  called  “ private  property  in  land  ” has  become,  in  the 
main,  merely  the  legal  power  to  exact  rent.  The  wages  of  our 
labour  are  reduced  by  the  amount  thus  taken  from  us.  “ The  ' 

“ more  there  is  allotted  to  labour  the  less  there  will  remain 
“ to  be  appropriated  as  rent.”  (Professor  H.  Fawcett,  “ Manual  , 

of  Political  Economy,"  p.  123.) 

It  is,  for  the  landlord  class,  a legal  “ guarantee  to  them 
“ of  the  fruits  of  the  labour  and  abstinence  of  others,  trans- 
“ mitted  to  them  without  any  merit  of  exertion  of  their  own.” 

(John  Stuart  Mill,  “Political  Economy,"  Bk.  II.,  ch.  i.,  s.  3, 
p.  129.)  I 

Through  this  diversion  in  rent  of  one-sixth  of  the  annual  pro-  ' 

duct  of  their  toil,  the  working  community  of  this  country  labour  I 

one  whole  day  per  week  without  reward,  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  the  landlord  class.  Kemember,  when  tired  by  the  work  of  the 
week,  that  every  Friday’s  labour  is  for  the  landlord,  and  for  the 
landlord  alone. 

WHY  WE  PAY  RENT. 

We  are  compelled  to  pay  this  rent  not  because  the  landlords,  as 
such,  render  any  service,  but  because  of  the  scarcity  of  suitable 
or  advantageous  land.  “ It  is  at  once  evident  that  rent  is  the  * 

“ effect  of  a monopoly.”  (John  Stuart  Mill,  “Political  Economy  f 
Bk.  II.,  ch.  xvi.,  s.  1.) 

There  is  still  land  to  be  had  for  nothing,  in  the  African  desert,  ' 

or  at  the  North  Pole,  but  if  we  want  access  to  better  land,  we 
must  apply  to  the  ground  landlords.  Our  competition  for  the 
fertile  soils,  the  rich  mines  and  the  advantageous  sites,  enables  the 
landlords  to  obtain  as  rent  the  whole  advantage  of  these  better 
lands  over  the  very  worst  land  in  use.  So  far  as  the  return  to 
his  labour  is  concerned,  the  worker  is  always  toiling  at  the 
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margin  of  cultivation.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  richness  of 
the  mine,  the  advantage  of  the  town  site  are  all  for  the  landlord. 
This  is  the  main  reason  why  the  agricultural  labourer,  even  on  the 
richest  soils,  gets  the  miserable  wages  which  just  keep  him  alive. 
This  is  why  the  London  artisan,  working  in  the  richest  city  in  the 
world,  is  little,  if  any,  better  off  than  his  country  colleague  in 
the  same  trade.  The  extra  result  of  his  more  productive  labour 
is  taken  as  rent.  The  private  ownership  of  these  advantageous 
lands  creates  an  economic  monopoly.  “ Monopoly,  in  all  its  forms, 
“ is  the  taxation  of  the  industrious  for  the  support  of  indolence, 
“ if  not  of  plunder.”  (John  Stuart  Mill,  “ Political  Economy f 
Bk,  lY.,  ch.  vii.,  s,  7,  p.  477.) 

WHO  GETS  THE  RENT. 

The  whole  advantage  of  the  superior  lands  is  thus  taken,  in 
this  country,  by  a small  class  of  landlords,  who  are  now  under 
no  legal  obligation  to  render  any  service  to  the  community  in 
return.  The  amount  is  enormous.  Even  taking  the  Income  Tax 
assessments,  the  “annual  value  ” was,  in  1884-5,  £194,375,167.* 
This  includes  houses,  but  not  railways,  mines,  quarries, 
ironworks,  gasworks,  waterworks,  canals,  fishings,  shootings, 
markets,  tolls,  &c.,  and  we  may  safely  put  the  total  “ annual 
value  ” or  rent  of  the  land  of  the  country  in  its  present  state 
(including  all  immovables)  at  T^vo  Hundred  Million  Pouiuls 
Sterling. 

£200,000,000  PER  ANNUM. 

This  is  more  than  eight  times  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt,  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  the  National  Government,  and 
half-as-much  again  as  the  total  expenses  of  administration, 
national  and  local,  together.  The  annual  rental  of  London 
alone  is  Thirty-six  Millions  Sterling  (£36,000,000).  How 
much  was  it  before  Londoners  applied  their  labour  to  the  swampy 
marsh  by  the  Thames  ? How  much  of  this  labour  has  been 
performed  by  the  landlords  themselves,  w^hether  freeholders  or 
leaseholders  ? 


* Out  of  this  sum,  land  covered  with  houses  is  rented  at  about 
£120,000,000,  (MulhalVs  Dictionary  of  Statistics^  p,  235.)  How  much  of  this 
represents  merely  interest  on  buildings  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 
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THE  TAXES  ON  RENT. 

If  this  vast  tribute  is  levied  on  the  labour  of  the  community, 
it  might  at  any  rate  be  supposed  that  its  receivers  would  contri- 
bute a fair  share  of  it  towards  the  expenses  of  government,  and 
towards  paying  for  the  public  improvements  by  which  their  income 
is  increased.  The  owners  of  land  in  ancient  times  did,  in  fact, 
perform  in  return  for  their  rents,  and  as  an  incident  of  their  land 
tenure,  nearly  the  whole  service  of  local  government,  and  provide  the 
largest  share  of  the  national  expenses.*  But  successive  Pai’liaments 
of  landlords  have  shifted  the  burden  on  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, until  the  only  tax  now 'paid  directly  hy  all  landlords,  as 
such,  is  the  Income  Tax,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  struggling  shop- 
keeper or  doctor'.  Even  the  Death  Duties  on  landed  property  are 
only  about  one-third  of  those  on  personal  propert}". 

THE  LAND  TAX. 

It  is  true  that  there  still  exists  nominally  a Land  Tax  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  “ on  the  full  yearly  value  of  all  lands,”  and 
other  realised  property  except  household  furniture.  This  would  yield 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  National  Debt  interest  if  the  existing 
law  were  properly  carried  out.  But  the  tax  is  actually  levied  in 
proportion  to  the  valuation  of  land  as  it  was  in  1692,  nearly  200 
years  ago  ! It  consequently  yields  less  than  one  million  pounds 
annually.  Many  lands  are  entirely  exempt  even  from  this  small 
contribution,  so  that  the  pretended  tax  of  four  shillings  is  now,  on 
an  average,  less  than  twopence  in  the  pound  of  the  whole  rent,  and 
its  distribution  is  very  unequal.  Those  lands  which  have  increased 
in  value  the  most  pay  the  least.  Why  should  the  landlord’s 
assessment  to  taxation  remain  unaltered  for  200  years,  when  the 
occupier’s  “ rateable  value  ” is  raised  every  three  or  five  years  ? 

I 

I 

t - - 

Its 

I 

* “ We  find  ....  one  broad  principle  . . . that  the  land  of 

England  must  provide  for  the  defence  of  England.  The  owner  of  land  was 
bound  to  military  service  at  home  whenever  occasion  required.”  (»7.  4. 
Froude^  History  of  Fnglandy  VoL  ch.  i.,  s,  iL) 

“ Of  the  expense  of  civil  government  only  a small  portion  w as  defrayed 
by  the  Crown.  The  great  majority  of  the  functionaries  whose  business  was 
to  administer  justice  and  preserve  order,  either  gave  their  services 
gratuitously  or  were  remunerated  in  a manner  which  caused  no  drain  on  the 
revenue  of  the  State.”  {Lord  Macaulay^  History  of  England^  VoL  J.,  ch,  iii,) 
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The  direct  payment  of  even  this  miserable  remnant  of  a Land 
Tax  is  largely  evaded  by  the  landlords.  The  tenant  is  usually 
forced  by  the  landlord’s  solicitors  to  accept  a clause  in  the  lease  or 
agreement  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  pay  all  rates  and  taxes 
except  landlord’s  Income  Tax  (usually  called  property  tax).  Under 
this  clause  most  occupiers  have  themselves  to  pay  the  Land 
Tax  as  well  as  the  Inhabited  Hou.se  Duty. 

THE  LOCAL  RATES. 

The  local  rates  are  evaded  by  the  landlord  in  a similar  manner. 
Most  of  the  services  for  which  the  rates  are  raised,  except  such  of 
them  as  are  new,  are  the  modern  equivalents  of  those  formerly 
performed  by  the  landlord  out  of  the  profits  of  his  land  as  the 
condition  of  his  tenure  of  it.  Now  a number  of  rates.  Poor  Rate, 
Police  Rate,  General  Rate,  &c.,  are  levied  on  every  “ occupier,”  of 
which  the  landlord  usually  refuses  to  bear  any  direct  share.  When 
tenancies  are  short,  the  rent  which  the  landlord  can  exact  is 
probably  lower  if  the  rates  are  high.  The  leaseholder,  or  inter- 
mediate landlord,  thus  bears  some  shai’e  of  the  rates:  often, 
perhaps,  the  whole.  But  the  ground  landlord,  who  let  the  land  at 
a fixed  rent  many  years  ago,  hears  no  share  whatever'  of  the 
unforeseen  increase  of  local  taxation,  even  though  his  property 
he  improved  thereby. 

Hear  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance,  about  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment : — 

“We  have  just  been  driving  along  your  magnificent  Embauk- 
“ ment,  but  at  whose  expense  was  that  great,  permanent,  and  stable 
“ improvement  made  ? Instead  of  being  made,  as  it  should  have 
“ been,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  permanent  proprietary 
“ interests,  it  was  charged,  every  shilling  of  it,  upon  occupants, 

“ that  is  to  say,  mainly  either  upon  the  w^ages  of  the  labouring  man 
“ in  fuel  necessary  for  his  family,  or  upon  the  trade  and  industry 
“ and  enterprise  which  belong  of  necessity  to  a vast  Metropolis 
“ like  this.”  {Speech  at  Memorud  Hall,  29th  July,  1887.) 

It  is  calculated  that  the  houses  in  London  are  worth 
£212,000,000;  the  occupiers  of  these  houses  pay  over  £7,000,000 
annually  in  rates  and  land  tax.  The  land  of  London  (without  the 
houses)  is  worth  £418,000,000.  The  owners  of  this  vast  wealth, 
the  fruits  of  the  labour,  not  of  themselv'^es  or  their  ancestors,  but 
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of  the  whole  community  for  many  generations,  do  not  directly 
contribute  one  farthing  towards  the  expenses  of  London  govern- 
ment or  the  maintenance  of  the  London  poor.  The  owners  of 
ground-rents  ” in  London  are  exempt  from  all  rates  and  taxes 
except  the  ordinary  Income  Tax.  Thiifi,  their  ivhole  contribution 
to  the  expenses  of  government  does  not  exceed  half  a million 
sterling  annually.  Is  not  this  the  reason  why  the  rates  in 
London  are  so  heavy? 

I 

THE  KEMEDY. 

! It  is  easy  to  suggest  remedies  for  this  scandal.  Many  econo- 

^ mists  advocate  the  complete  resumption  of  the  land  hy  the 

J community.  It  is  an  old  proposal  that,  at  any  rate,  the  bulk  of 

the  government  revenues  should  be  raised  by  taxation  of 
I rent. 

Land  taxation  “ should  be  carried  to  the  point  of  deriving  at 
“ least  a fifth  or  a fourth  of  the  total  taxation  from  this  source.” 
{^Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Letter  to  the  United  Committee,  2Zrd 
\ September,  1887.) 

All  agree  that  town  ground-rents  should  be  subject  to  special 
taxation.  “ Amongst  the  few  kinds  of  income  which  are  fit 
“ subjects  for  peculiar  taxation, these  ground-rents  hold  the  principal 
■“place.”  (John  Stuart  Mill,  ''Political  Economy,”  Bk.  V.,  ch. 
iii.,  s.  6.) 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  larger  proposals,  few  will 
disagree  with  the  United  Committee  in  urging,  as  an  immediate 
measure,  the 

taxation  of  6vmiub  ^cnts  ani)  6rounb  I3alue'£:. 

Why,  for  instance,  should  net  the  local  rates  be  levied  upon 
the  owner,  as  well  as  upon  the  occupier  ? Let  the  occupier  be 
legally  entitled  to  deduct  from  his  rent  one  half  the  rates  paid  by 
him,  in  the  same  way  as  he  now  does  with  the  whole  of  the 
landlord’s  “ Property  Tax.”  To  prevent  evasion  by  the  landlord, 
any  agreement  to  the  contrary  must  be  declared  null  and  void,  as 
Mr.  Goschen  advocated  in  1870,  and  as  is  already  the  case  with 
the  Property  Tax. 

The  principle  of  the  division  of  rates  between  owner  and 
occupier  is  already  acted  on  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  its 
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adoption  in  England  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Local  Taxation,  in  July^ 
1870.  (H.  C.  353),  as  it  had  previously  been  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  subject  in  1866. 
The  assessment  of  ground  values  to  national  taxation  could  take 
place  in  a similar  manner,  the  amount  of  the  new  tax  being 
collected  from  the  occupier,  and  by  him  deducted  from  his  rent. 

In  this  way  a fair  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  government 
could  be  obtained  from  the  owners  of  ground  values  without 
trouble,  or  the  creation  of  any  new  machinery.  The  leaseholder, 
or  other  intermediate  landlord,  would,  of  course,  be  given  similar 
rights  as  against  the  freeholder.  Each  rent  receiver  Avould  bear 
the  tax  in  proportion  to  his  share  of  the  rent. 

Why,  too,  should  the  owners  of  vacant  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  escape  all  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  local  and 
national  administration,  as  is  now  the  case  ? Vaxant  land  shoidd 
be  taxed  on  its  capital  value.  Its  being  held  for  a higher  rent 
is  no  reason  for  the  complete  exemption  of  the  owner  from 
taxation  in  the  meantime. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  IMPROVEMENTS. 

But  ought  we  to  tax  the  increased  value  due  to  improvements, 
the  result  of  human  labour?  Why  not?  There  is  nothing  else- 
to  tax  but  the  fruit  of  human  labour.  Adam  Smith  “ showed 

“ that  labour  is  the  only  source  of  Avealth It  is  to 

“ labour,  therefore,  and  to  labour  only,  that  man  owes  everything 
“ possessed  of  exchangeable  value.”  {McCidhch,  " Principles  of 
Political  Economy,”  Part  II.,  s.  1.)  The  xvhole  rental  A'alue  of 
land  is  the  result  of  human  labour.  The  “ natural  value  ” of 
land  is  nothing  at  all.  The  fact  that  land  yields  rent  is  ahvays 
due  to  the  labour  of  human  beings  on  it,  or  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  amount  of  its  rental  value  is  determined,  not  by  anything 
done  by  the  OAvner  or  the  occupier,  but  by  the  relative  advantage 
of  that  particular  land  over  and  above  the  Avorst  land  in  use.. 
Rent  thus  arises  from  the  mere  groAvth  of  population,  and  it  in 
no  Avay  necessarily  depends  upon  the  labour  expended  on  any 
particular  land. 

But  improvements  are  sometimes  undertaken  in  the  expecta- 
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tion  of  thereby  obtaining  a higher  rent.  The  improver  of  a piece  of 
land  is  like  the  inventor  of  a valuable  machine.  Both  deserve 
■some  reward  for  their  labour.  Neither  is  entitled  to  use  his 
monopoly  to  tax  the  community  for  ever.  The  inventor  is 
compelled  to  contribute  largely  to  the  community  in  return  for 
the  monopoly  temporarily  given  to  him.  The  improver  of  land 
now  has  usually  to  cede  the  whole  of  his  improvements  for 
nothing,  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  but  (unlike  the  inventor)  he 
has  to  cede  them  to  an  individual  freeholder  instead  of  to  the 
whole  community.  And  even  where  the  freeholder  himself 
improves  his  property,  this  does  not  warrant  his  total  exemption 
from  local  taxation  any  more  than  the  householder.  If  his  land 
has  become  more  valuable,  whatever  the  cause,  he  can  afford  to 

pay  a larger  share  of  the  cost  of  local  administration  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

For  the  national  tax  on  ground  values  it  might  be  expedient 
to  grant  to  the  improver  of  land  (by  building  or  draining,  &c.)  a 
temporary  abatement  from  the  assessment  on  the  “ gross  annual 
value  ” of  the  improved  property,  in  proportion  to'  the  “ unex- 
hausted” value  of  the  improvement.  But  not  even  to  the 
improver,  any  more  than  to  the  inventor,  should  a permanent 
monopoly  be  given,  in  the  profits  of  which  the  community  (whose 
land  he  uses)  does  not,  by  just  taxation,  share. 

HOW  TO  WORK  FOR  THE  REMEDY. 

It  is  the  electors  themselves  Avho  must  obtain  refonn. 
Agitate  the  question  in  your  club  or  debating  society.  Move  the 
following  resolution  at  your  political  meetings,  and  at  the  Ward 

or  District  meetings  of  your  political  associations,  and  send  copies 
to  the  Bress: — 

That  no  system  of  taxation  can  be  equitable  unless  a direct 
“assessment  be  imposed  on  the  owners  of  Geound  Rents,  and  on 
“ the  owners  of  increased  values  imparted  to  lands  by  building 
“ operations  or  other  improvements,  as  recommended  by  the  Royal 
“ Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.” 

Compel  the  candidates  for  Parliament  to  study  the  question  j 

send  them  this  pamphlet,  and  ask  them  to  voce  for  the  above 
resolution. 
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Justice  in  taxation  depends  upon  the  electors  themselves. 
This  immediate  reform  is  accepted  by  all  authorities.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen)  is  in  favour  of  it. 
The  political  economists  are  in  favour  of  it.  The  people  are  in 
favour  of  it.  But  the  landlords  are  ever  on  the  look-out  to  evade 
the  burdens  on  land.  The  House  of  Commons  ivill  never  'pass  it 
unless  the  electors  insist  upon  it. 

And  the  matter  is  urgent.  While  we  settle  the  terms  of 
State  ownership  of  land,  or  the  better  organisation  of  industry,  the 
lords  of  the  soil  are  daily  exacting  their  rents,  and  avoiding  their 
.share  of  taxation.'  How  long  shall  this  continue  ? 


“UNITED  COMMITTEE” 

Have  already  issued  the  foUoudng  Leaflets : — 
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Secretaries  of  the  United  Committee,  18,  Bouverie  Street, 
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Political  Clubs,  Associations,  and  other  organisations  willing 
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